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Packages for Shipping Extracted Honey. 
Written for the Wisconsin Convention at Madison, Feb. 7 and 8, 1900. 


BY A. G. WILSON. 


and kits has been quite satisfactory. 

For the past 9 years I have produced and sold, 
some seasons, over 20,000 pounds in the above-named pack- 
ages, which reacht its destination ‘in good order, except 
in two instances, where one barrel and one kit evidently 
had been broken open and robbed of part of their contents. 

I use 32-gallon basswood barrels, steel hoopt, each hold- 
ing 350 pounds of honey. The kits are manufactured for 
holding jelly, but are very convenient and durable for 
honey, each holding 33% pounds. I scarcely ever have a 
package leak. 

The barrels are very convenient to handle about the ex- 
tracting-house, also to load into the wagon, and on the rail- 
road platform. Oneis not compelled to do much lifting, as 
they can be rolled quite easily. 

The kits are very nice to handle, and are shipt 4th class, 


M: experience in shipping and selling honey in barrels | 


I have ever used. 
I have never met with an opportunity to sell my honey 
fora greater price put up in 60-pound tin cans than in bar- 





rels. The cost of storage for 100 pounds of honey in barrels 
is24cents; in kits, 34 cents; in 60- 
pound tin cans, 75 cents. 


Bee-Keepers’ Exchange—California’s Experience 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


AM giad to note that there is increast attention being 

given to the subject of co-operation among apiarists. I 

was especially glad to read an article in the American 
Bee Journal from Mr. C. A. Hatch, who is one of our ablest 
men, and has had a broad experience, not only in apicul- 
ture, but also in general farming. He has also had wide 
observation, and isa close student of all such lines, and 
therefore his opinion and advice are well worth attention. 


There can be no question about the value of co-opera- 
tive effort in all lines of agriculture. It has been said that 
ten men can grow agricultural products successfully where 
but one can market well. There is nodoubt much of truth 
in this, and no doubt the great handicap to the whole field 
of agriculture is the fact of isolation and the inability of 
its patrons to work together. All other businesses are able 
to combine and act as aunit. This is largely true in all 
other manual labor classes, and thus the success and value 
of the labor unions. The remark of one of the leaders of 
the labor union, recently made before a committee of Con- 
gress investigating trusts, to the effect that they feared not 
the trusts if they themselves could only be thoroly organ- 
ized, is certainly significant. 

I think there is no subject that better deserves atten- 
tion of all agriculturists in every line of production than 
that of acting together. Their product is something that 
must be had, and were they combined as are the railroads 
and business men in manufacturing and commerce, they 
would certainly have a very different report to make in re- 
gard to their success and the profits of their business. I 
have already referred to isolation. This makes it very dif- 
ficult for farmers to become acquainted and to learn the 
benefit of the union effort. Thus the farmers are more or 





I am notin any way interested 
in the manufacture or sale of any of 
the above-mentioned packages. 
Vernon Co., Wis. 





(This picture shows one of Mr. 
Wilson's apiaries that contains 120 
a workhouse 12x12 feet, and 
a bee-cellar with walls and ceiling 3 


colonies, 


feet thick, made of sand, with a board 
roof. The hand-cart has springs 
under the corners of a platform—a 
good cart to carry combs on. The 
hives in this apiary are set in pairs, 
so that one acts asa bench to put 
tools on while working with the 
others. Mr. Wilson is one of Wis- 
consin’s 


best and largest bee-keep- 


ers,—E DITOR J 


One of the Apiaries of Mr. A. G. 








Wilson, of Vernon Co., Wis. 
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less suspicious and distrustful, not to say envious, and are 
reluctant to trust each other. It is true, then, that it will 
be absolutely necessary first tocommence a general work of 
education to show not only the value of united effort, but to 
convince the people that they can trust each other, and that 
there is no inherent reason why agriculture may not be as 
greatly served by the most perfect co-operation as are the 
railroads, or the manufacturing interests. 


Southern California has taken the lead in the matter of 
co-operations, and the results are most gratifying and sat- 
isfactory. The raisin industry was entirely prostrate in 
the hands of the commission men, vineyards were being 
dug up or sold under mortgages, and the raisin-growers 
were the most despondent people of all our sunny southland. 
Two years ago co-operation was suggested asa remedy, and 
over 75 percent of the raisin-producers were brought into 
the combination. The result was marvelous. Overa mil- 
lion dollars about Fresno alone markt the increase in price. 
Mortgages were paid; profits were satisfactory, and des- 
pondency was at once replaced by joy and courage. Last 
year over 90 percent of the raisin-growers of our State came 
into the conibination, and that assured for two years, so 
that now no other class of people are so full of hope and 
courage as are the raisin-men. 

The Citrus Fruit Exchange of Southern California is 
another illustration of the great value of co-operations. 
This organization has agents in the East, and looks after 
the whole matter of selling, equal distribution and general 
progress of the business. A great saving has been made 
in the packing, in the cost of the boxes, etc., as well as in 
the costs of marketing. One year over two million dollars 
worth of business was done without any loss at all, and the 
entire loss for several years has been but a few hundred 
dollars. And yet the business has been up in the millions. 


The Deciduous Fruit Exchange is another organization 
which is now about two years old, and is already well on its 
feet, and has a vigorous and gratifying status to-day. This 
organization has secured better prices in all products which 
it handles than those outside. In all its business it has 
yet never lost a cent, while the expense of the organization 
is almost nothing. We see, then, that we have the value of 
such organizations fully demonstrated. Southern Califor- 
nia was especially well fitted to be the pioneer in such work. 
A great many of our ranchers (as we call them here) were 
successful business men of the East, who came here in 
search of health. Thus, they understood the value of co- 
operation, and were quick to make use of it. It took less 
time, too, to convince the general farming public that the 
value of such organizations was immense, and objections to 
them almost without foundation. 

I doubt if there is as much culture and general business 
sense among the farmers of any other region as you will 
find all over Southern California. Is it not true that bee- 
keepers are more generally readers, and men of intelli- 
gence, than are most persons engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits? Ithink this has always been true, and since the 
years of bad wintering and honey drouths, owing to re- 
peated dry seasons and other causes, the unintelligent have 
been more and more weeded out, so that to-day it seems to 
me a large proportion of the bee-keepers are reading, 
thoughtful men. If Iam right in this conclusion, then cer- 
tainly apiculture is already ripe for such co-operation as I 
am advocating in this article. 

AsI have been a close observer of co-operations in 
Southern California, and its most earnest advocate ever 
since I came here, six years ago, I feel that I know some- 
thing of the difficulties as well as the advantages. I don’t 
believe there are any insuperable difficulties in the way of 
co-operation among our farmers. The first point to be 
gained is to convince the people that the project has real 
merit, and the second to show them that farmers can do 
this as successfully and extensively as can the railroads. 
The railroads hire men to do their work. Why, then, can 
not the farmers? ‘Then, if the farmers have no business 
ability among themselves, which is certainly not to be be- 
lieved, they can surely secure the very best of talent, and 
that at an expense which they can well afford, a thousand 
times over. I believe that the success of the raisin industry 
in California, of the Citrus Fruit Exchange, of the Decid- 
uous Fruit Exchange, will speak to the whole country very 
soon in most persuasive tones. It would seem to me that if 
the bee-papers would take this matter up with all the energy 
of their being, they might soon bring the bee-keepers into 
harmony with these organizations. This is well worth all 
the energy and effort it will cost, for it will not only bea 
great advantage to the industry of the honey-producer in 
securing better prices, cheaper implements, and a constant, 





‘ ee 
even market, but will also be another example ¢ 


\ to the coy 
try, and to the farmers generally, which wil! alone Cone 
the agricultural interests on a level with all other industree 

SMLICS, 


Agriculture certainly deserves a higher ra 
most deplorable that the industry has been so long looys 
down upon. If the best morality and highest idea] of tisha 
living are to be found among the agriculturists —anq | 4). 
this point can hardly be refuted—then surely anything te 
exalts this industry is well worth our first attention. - ~ 

I am a thoro optimist. I believe to-day is t 


1 * tae 
1k, and it ig 


‘ Ne best day 
the world has ever seen, and I rest in the ful! convictin 
that to-morrow will be a better day. I believe a ore, 
Christianity is soon to dawn upon us; that better politio 

litics 


are to gratify right-rminded men, and that more harmony 
and general helpfulness are to come upon us as commun, 
ties. Ican not but believe that one of the greatest agen, 
in the production of this better condition of things is - 
be amore intelligent, refined and successful agricultural 
class. Iam as strongly of the opinion that the strongey 
lever in producing this last condition of our agricyjty,) 
classes will be thru co-operations among tillers of the soil 
May I not plead then to the editors of our severa] jos. 
papers to enlist heartily in this effort to bring the apiarigs 
of our country to unite in the most thoro co-operation? 
Already California has led in this matter, and has had a 
organization for two or three years. It isin good hands, x 
the officers are not only our best bee-keepers, but are alg 
men of great, good sense, integrity and excellent busines 
ability. It is only to beregretted that the excessive drouths 
of the last two years have been so disastrous to the pee. 
keeper that the organization has had no chance to show its 
value. If better years ever come to the apiculture of South. 
ern California, I believe we shall have another example of 
the great good that may come thru wise co-operation. 
Los Angeles Co., Calif, 


a 
Robber-Bees—How to Cure and Prevent. 
BY Ss. T. PETTIT. 


HERE are various ways of stopping robbing. The con- 
dition of the colony being robbed should always be con- 
sidered. In any case the first thing to be done is to 


close the hive so nearly that a single bee can with difficulty 
squeeze thru, then treat the robbers the same way. There 
may be several colonies taking a hand in the fracas. Ifs 
look them up and punish them also. When the bees have 
quit flying toward night, open all up and let the robbers all 
go home; but watch, or in a few minutes they may goto 
robbing. 

Again, at nightfall put the colony being robbed ina dark 
cellar, and leave it there for two days. In the mean- 
time set an empty hive inits place. The hive in the cellar 
should be replaced on the stand in the evening, when allis 
quiet, and place on entrance-blocks such as is described be 
low. Ifthe hive being robbed is a strong one, leave the 
entrance three or four inches wide, and cover the entrance 
with a small armful of hay or straw, and sprinkle liberally 
and often with cold water, and take it also to the dark cellar 
for two days. But to prevent robbing is better, and ger 
erally easier, than to break it up after it once gets started. 

Less robbing will occur if the hives face to the south or 
west, or anywhere between these points, for the simple rea 
son that the prevailing winds from these quarters will favor 
the guards in several ways; but the west winds are to 
strong for best results when the hives face in that direction, 
so I prefer facing them to the south. Then in the evening 
of the first day out of the cellar give each hive whose bot 
tom-board is at all loaded with dead bees, or is soiled,? 
clean, sweet, warm floor. To warm it, it should be kept for 
an hour or more ina warm room. The change should be 






carefully and quickly made. Let one lift the hive straight 
up, and another remove one floor and adjust the other; 
then adjust the entrance-block. Take a walk around nett 
morning, and see how bright and thankful the little cree 
tures look. Their home floor is so sweet and clean! aud 


their courage will be strong enough to defend it. A diy 
hive is more likely to be robbed than a clean one. 

The entrance and entrance-blocks are factors that de 
mand our careful consideration in this undertaking. Th 
entrance should be about three-eighths inch high, and » 
higher. a 

If any one has much black blood in his yard I believe * 
will pay him to try entrance-blocks, that is, provided ™ 
has not something as good or better. I have a better int 
shape of an addition to these blocks for very weak or quee™ 
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but there is not room for a description of it 
sake the blocks, cut a piece of lath an inch 
- he entrance. Cut thisin two in the middle, 
louget . ne corners back a little soas to forma V next to 
eae en placed in position. Now cut another piece 
rae ee Chorter than the first. Next, nail this on top of 
eer frst pieces. Have the outer ends even when 
Now place allin position, and the top piece will 
cover thie VW space. next to the hive. Close the entrance, 
Coe sow a mark across the loose piece at the end of the 
ae above it, by means of which you can tell just how far 
ae cm open the entrance when standing behind the hive. 


\s a rule, bees should have an entrance big enough to 
atisfy them. A generous entrance encourages them to de- 


less ‘ 
here. 


one of 1 


nailing 


fend their honey. Withit they are more comfortable, and 
drier and warmer than with onethatis too small. How can 
bees warm and dry themselves ina hive filled with a pol- 
juted atmosphere that can not escape? You might as well 
expect a Jersey to yield lots of good milk from poor hay and 
cawdust. Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
Honey—From the Hive to the Table. 
(Written for the Wisconsin Convention held at Madison Feb. 7 and 8, 1900.) 
BY GEORGE W. YORK. 

O produce a large crop of nice honey requires skill and 

T labor on the part of the bee-keeper. To get that same 


crop of honey properly on the tables of the consumers 
who ought to have it, requires skill and labor of an entirely 
diferent sort from that used in its production, if satisfac- 
tory financial returns are to result. 

Perhaps it will be well if the two kinds of honey—comb 
and extracted—are treated separately, as each must have 
its own special manner of preparation for marketing. Sup- 
pose we take comb honey first, as that is the form in which 
all honey is first taken from the hive. 


THE HANDLING OF COMB HONEY. 


Of course, assume that it is in one-pound sections, be 
they tallor square, plain or scallopt. In most markets I 
believe that the form or stylé has not the slightest to do 
with its selling. People do not purchase honey because it 
is surrounded with wood made in a certain form—they buy 
honey because of its own tempting appearance and delicious 
lavor, the latter being suggested by the very name— 
honey. 

The most popular shipping-cases are the single-tier, no- 
drip 12 and 24 pound, which, for safe railroad delivery, 
should be put up say 20 or 10, respectively, in a straw-bot- 
tomed crate, with handles sothat it must be carried between 
twomen. Then by placing the cases of honey in thecrate 
so that it can be easily seen thru the glass, there is scarcely 
any danger that a single comb in any of the cases will 
break down in transit. 

_ After the honey reaches the city dealer (for I am treat- 
ing the subject on the supposition that the honey goes from 
the hive to the city table), he will re-sell it to the grocery 
trade mostly in single-case lots, as the majority of retailers 
do not purchase honey in large quantities, knowing that 
they can be supplied on short notice should their supply 
run out. 

Ihave found that in many instancesit pays to furnish 
he retailer with paper cartons in which to deliver the honey 
0 the consumer. The carton makes a neat and strong 
package, is very convenient, and, if properly used, it will 
serve as a good advertising medium for the dealer or pro- 
Hucer. But the producer should never put more than his 
ame On shipping-cases or cartons unless he sells direct to 
onsumers, when he should also put on his full post-office 







































































address. 

, At the present time [Feb. 1, 1900] a carton of honey 
eighing about one pound should be furnisht to the retailer 

= *<.00 per dozen, and sold out singly at from 20 to 25 
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‘o extracted—a more difficult problem, I think you 
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THE HANDLING OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


. ‘ng a thick, well-ripened article, of excellent flavor, 
ee ae transferred from the hive—or perhaps I 
- wallanytiiegadin. from the extractor—to the table of the 

- sry consumer? Shallit be liquid or granulated? At 
n sent the liquid form seems to be most common. Later 
srantlated honey may become popular, but likely only 





















in certain localities where that form has been pusht almost 
exclusively. 

To begin at the extractor, or settling-tank, I would say 
(if I were not among Wisconsin bee-keepers) put it into 5- 
gallon ¢im cans, one or two in a wooden box. My experi- 
ence with barrels as a honey receptacle for shipping has 
not been very encouraging, so I trust you will permit me to 
advise tin cans for holding and shipping even Wisconsin’s 
fine honey. 

The tin can has advantages over the barrel. It is easier 
to manage in reliquefying, as it can be set upon a radiator, 
acoil of steam-pipes, or may more easily be put into a tank 
of hot water. he can, when emptied with proper care, 
may be usedagain. Of course, it is a lighter package to 
handle, as it holds less than a barrel. It iseasier to sample 
—simply unscrew the cap, and there you are! 


But no matter whether it is shipt in tin cans or wooden 
barrels, it must be reliquefied, and run into small retail 
packages when it reaches the city, if it is ever to get to the 
tables of the consuming public. 

Now there comes an important question: Shall the 
retail packages be—not wood or tin, but glass ortin? At 
present glass seems to be the leader, not only in the far 
East, but in the central West. Mr. Selser, who annually 
puts up about 40,000 pounds of extracted honey for retailers, 
uses glass entirely for quantities under five or six pounds. 
People are attracted by the clear, sweet liquid, and when 
they see it in glass they generally want it. Of course, the 
use of tin avoids breakage, but I believe that the tin pack- 
age for retailing extracted honey will never be very popu- 
lar among grocers, unless the time comes when extracted 
honey is sold in the granulated form. 

Supposing, then, that glass is decided upon, what about 
the size of packages? I would suggest that there be only 
two—one holding a half pound or trifle over, and the other 
a pound or trifle less. A glass package larger than the 
latter Ido not think advisable, nor one smaller than the 
former. 

Of course, a neat label will be placed on every retail 
package of honey, and the contents be absolutely pure and 
of the finest quality. 

These glass packages of honey should then be sold to 
grocers or retailers by the dozen, and at the priceof glass 
and extracted honey to-day [Feb. 1, 1900] the half-pounds 
should bring about $1.40 to $1.50 per dozen, and the pound 
size $1.70 to $1.90; the former ordinarily retailing at 15 or 
16 cents each, and the latter at 18 to 20 cents. 


After all, I must confess that I am not an authority on 
this subject. Whois? But perhaps I have said something 
that may at least serve to introduce the question. If a 
good discussion follows, I shall feel repaid for making 
the effort to ‘‘set the ball rolling.”’ Cook Co., Ill. 


s% 


Queen-Excluders from Foul-Broody Colonies. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 


R. EDITOR :—It will greatly oblige me if you will pub- 
lish at once the following question and my answer to 
it which appeared in the Canadian Bee Journal for 

May, 1900: > 


QuESTION.—Some time ago I bought a number of queen-excluders 
that had been on bees that had foul brood. Willit in any way affect 
them for future use? What precaution should I adopt, or should they be 
discarded altogether ? W. E. Y., Tilsonburg. 


ANSWER.—Queen-excluders that have been used on foul-broody colo- 
nies are perfectly safe to use on any hive of bees without disinfecting. 
The larvz to become diseased must be fed ina CORRUPT CELL or with 
DISEASED honey, and as queen-excluders have nothing on them for the 
bees to feed to the brood, they can not disease any colony of bees. 


Wo. McEvoy. 

The above question was sent to Mr. Craig, and he sent 
it to me to answer thru his journal, which I did. Dr. Miller 
—a level-headed man, and one of the best bee-keepers in 
Uncle Sam’s domain—agreed with the answerI gave. And 
now, to my great surprise, I have just readin the American 
Bee Journal for June 28, 1900, a very strong protest entered 
there by Mr. Hasty, against the opinions held by Dr. Miller 
and myself. 

In the Province of Ontario I have succeeded in getting 
thousands of diseased colonies cured of foul brood, and in 
every case the same old queen-excluders were used on the 
cured colonies, without being disinfected in any way, and 
no disease ever appeared after they were again used. 

If Mr. Hasty, and the other readers of the American 
Bee Journal, will read page 12, of Dr. Howard’s book on 
foul brood, they will find that his test cases prove that my 
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answer was correct. Dr. Howard is by far the best author- 
ity in the world on foul brood, and I will leave it to him to 
say if my answer was not perfectly correct. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 


Bee-Keepers’ Exchanges—Why? Why Not? 
( Written for the California State Bee-Keepers’ Convention,) 
BY C. H. CLAYTON. 


WAS pained lately to read in a prominent bee-paper an 
| article purporting to give the reasons ‘‘ why bee-keepers’ 

exchanges fail.’’ Thearticle in question was from the 
pen of a former member of this Association, and was wholly 
unsatisfactory, in that the writer not only failed utterly to 
grasp the logic of the situation, but also failed to point out 
any adequate remedy for the evils complained of. 

In daily speech modern men and women pay tribute to 
the old order—the order which seems to decree that the bee- 
keeper’s existence depended upon brawn and not upon 
brain. This thoughtless slighting of the bee-keeper’s voca- 
tion seems curious when one pauses to observe how deeply 
the bee-keeper of to-day is involved in the meshes of com- 
merce. The successful bee-keeper of this generation must 
be a business man first, and a keeper of bees afterward. In 
him must be combined many talents. He must be acapi- 
talist, cautious and crafty; he must be an operator of in- 
dustrial affairs, daring and resourceful, and he must play 
labor’s part, with patience and humility. He is in business 
as certainly as the merchant or manufacturer. And until 
the order changes the bee-keeper’s success in business will 
be governed by the kind and quantity of brains he uses. 

From the flower to the ripened nectar—from the first 
operation in bee-keeping to the last—one is forced to rea- 
lize how the spirit of the age has made itself felt here. The 
most desirable bee-keeper is not the fellow who can hit the 
punching-bag most lustily. He is the man with the cunning 
brain who can get the most work ‘out of the bees without 
injuring them for future use. Heis in the ranks of skilled 
labor. 

In the bee-farm the investor has the use of labor-saving 
machinery to increase the output of his establishment; his 
profits are large or small according to the caprices of his 
market. He can not estimate with much accuracy what his 
cost of production is going to be atany season. The rains, 
the winds, the drouth, may cut his product short 50 percent, 
or wipe it out altogether. 

During the period of time extending back for the last 
10 years, the business community in the entire country has 
suffered from what seemed to have been over-production. 
The result of this was to bring about excessive competition 
in all lines of business. Anxious to find purchasers, prices 
have been cut below the limits of reasonable remuneration. 
This evil of excessive competition seemed to prevail every- 
where. Inthe effort to obtain relief the wages of labor 
were reduced. This only led to additional complications. 
The working-men strove by the only means at their com- 
mand to save themselves, and strikes and lock-outs were in- 
stituted, and these were followed by the usual distressful 
accompaniments. 

The only effective means of overcoming this condition 
seemed to Be in the obvious one of an undertaking among 
the producers of various lines, as to the prices to be askt for 
their various commodities. Regulation in this respect was 
only possible thru a union of interests upon the part of 
those engaged in the same line of business. Ordinary trade 
agreements were hard to enforce, and were readily disre- 
garded in the effort to obtain business. 

Only a small fraction of humanity can be stirred by 
considerations of moral or mental advantages. In our 
greedy modern life the material side is chiefly regarded. By 
far the greater number challenge all things with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is therein it forme?’’ It is but the statement 
of a simple fact, to say-that the present tendency toward 
combination and co-operation is but the reaction from the 
keen and excessive competition of the past few years. 

Whether this movement for co-operation is justifiable 
or not depends upon the facts in the case. Whether for 
good or evil must be determined by the results. An im- 
pulse so general, and so wide-spread in the business world, 
must have cause for its existence. 

The rights of the public are not to be ignored in any 
event; but so long as those rights are respected the indi- 
vidual is certainly at liberty to concentrate his capital and 
combine his resources with that of his fellows in the same 
line of business for their mutual benefit. 
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A practical instance of the good accomplisht py pa 
operation is the decreast cost of production by doing ater 
with the wasteful method of competitive business. By ian 
stant study of the conditions of business in all jts phas 7 
they are enabled to increase the demand for a product. He 
thus enlarge the consumption. If abuses should arise they 
organizations are at all times amenable to the law, y, 
combination will ever be able to maintain abnorma] prices 
for the reason that such a course would call into play prac. 
tical competition, and this will always operate as a check 
Any undue increase in price will lessen the demand, 


The co-operative movement is the outgrowth of natura) 
conditions, and opposition to itis based upon a misunéer. 
standing of the fact that it is the application of a great ang 
effectual remedy to the crushing and demoralizing conditioy 
which has resulted from unlicenst and excessive competi- 
tion. 

It is curious that we should have had growing up 
around us for the last 300 years the very co-operative gy. 
tem of which philanthropists dream, and that men shouig 
have failed to recognize its features. If the day ever comes 
when all men shall have obtained a secure competency jt 
will be when co-operation has become universal. There js 
no other road leading to the abolition of poverty. 

Speaking generally, there will be no honesty in the 
world until men have been taught that all intersocial rela. 
tions should be reciprocal, due toan interchange of service 
among equals. Any attempt to crush out or interfere with 
the proper and reasonable workings of this remedy is 
utterly hopeless. The movement is bound to continue until] 
all industrial activities are brought intoa system of co- 
operation. 

Now a word concerning the opposition to the movement 
as experienced in the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange. I will name 
some of the reasons, as they occurto me, why the Exchange 
has found it difficult to attain that measure of success it 
deserves. Ido not intend to be harsh, but I would be u- 
true to you if I were not plain. 

The failure to perfect the organization, leaving out of 
consideration the failure of two crops in succession just as 
we were starting, is attributed to: 

1st. Selfishness on the part of many who desire to sell 
at the better terms offered by fhe great buyers on account 
of the agitation in favor of organizing. Such men say: 
‘You are all right, but we have a crop of honey to sell, 
and are now negotiating to that end. When we have sold 
we will be with you, heart and soul, and do all we can to 
aid you in building upan exchange that will protect our 
interests. In the meantime, however, do not for the world 
abandon the effort to bring about a perfect and complete 
organization of the bee-keepers.”’ 

2d. Crop mortgages which prevent independent action 
on the part of the producers. : 

3d. Concessions made to the producers in the way of re- 
bate on commission, so much on supplies, or in any way 
that would be satisfactory to the parties interested. The 
inevitable result of such an arrangement is the lowering of 
prices to the producer by just that much, and it is a detri- 
ment to the honest buyer when he comes to deal with those 
who have not madethis kind of a deal. So the concession 
made to one operates to the detriment of all. Men are not 
in business for their health, and anything of this kindis 
sure to be found out and taken advantage of. 
4th. Intimidation. Many have foolishly tied themselves 
up, and are given to understand that siding with the move 
ment might impair their personal interests. we 
5th. Apathy on the part of some who do their thinking 
by proxy. ~ 
6th. Jealousy on the part of some who fear that their 
neighbors may be as much, or possibly more, benetite¢ 
thru the Exchange than themselves. 



























7th. Dissensions, caused by difference of opinion ast 
how to proceed, and upon what plan the business shall be 
conducted. We have had our share of these, but, thank the 
Lord! I think they area thing of the past. The School ot 


Adversity has taught us to look to results rather than mode 
or manner. 


Our impressions of men and measures are (00 


often 


superficial, being founded upon imperfect knowledge 4s’ 
men, and meager experience as to measures. /t seems © 
me to be humanly impossible for any one to arrive at apse 
solution of the problems involved in the workings yarn 
exchange principle in the short period of one year, ™ — 
length of time comprises the whole of our ex-president’ 
experience in California. Others who have large imteres™ 


dy to con- 


here, and years of experience also, are notso reaay 
demn the movement, even by implication, unless preP 
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to suggest something better. Too often we reach down into | the pollen-carrying bees, and assumed that all the rest were 
ar minds and bring forth our thoughts, and put our brood- | carrying honey. This will hardly do. Many may have 


- hypotheses into words, and show our acumen, and the 
ie foee' é p quality of our discernment, by shaping our con- 


searcnil ms ° . . 

‘‘sions and offering them to be examined. Talk of this 
kind does not consist of sworn statement. It is merely con- 
versatit ». where fact is scarce, opinion abundant, and con- 


jecture | verflowing. 
"after years of study I declare to you that I see no other 
salvation except in some form of co-operation. You may 
call it a “ Combine,’’ an “ Association,” an ee Exchange,”’ 
or a “ Trust,” if you will, and try to legislate it out of 
existence. . 

Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, and men 
must and will combine in furtherance of their mutual in- 
terest. Mistakes, many mistakes, have been, and doubtless 


many more will be, made while seeking the best method of 
organization, but surely these mistakes should not discour- 
age us--should not deter us from profiting by our past ex- 
perience. There is no half-way place. We are fighting 


for our very existence, and we must be prepared to meet 
conditions as we find them. 


These conditions are plain toall. Why, even the news- 
boys on the streets of this city to-day recognize them and 
are organized—associated together for the protection of 
their interests. Shall it be said that bee-keepers, who, as a 
class, are among the most intelligent people of the world, 
can not, or will not, combine for the good of each other ? 


I feel deeply, earnestly in this matter. Three years 
now as secretary of the Exchange I have been in close touch 
with the commercial world, and have had abundant oppor- 
tunity to see the inside workings of affairs, and I tell you 
truly that if you attempt to “‘go it alone’”’ you will goasa 
lamb to the slaughter. You will be the legitimate prey of 
every Harpy that seeks to live off the sweat of honest toil. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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The “Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 
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BITTER-SWEET, OR THE BOY’S FIRST STING. 


_ That Italian artist, page 337, certainly knows how to 
painta crying boy. Also a straw skep and a rustic bench 
and roof, he does fairly well on. But did he post himself 
on the habits of bees before painting his quite successful 
picture? Alas, no! Without smoke his boy has taken two 
or three good-sized combs from the hive and got the bees 
off them, and has just received his first sting. 


NATURAL SWARMING. 


_ Mr. C. P. Dadant betrays his residence ina non-swarm- 
ing locality where he gives as a test between normal 
swarms and absconders, ‘‘ A natural swarm issues only in 
a good honey-producing time.’’ Instead of being absolute 
verity this is merely a general rule, liable to many excep- 
tons. Anditissocommon for bees to swarm with little 
honey in their sacs that it is hardly proper to call full sup- 
ply a general rule. Page 337. 


PROF. LAZENBY’S REPORT. 


An unusual supply of ‘‘nuts and raisins,’’ both for the - 


critic and the student, is Prof. Lazenby’s report, pages 338, 
899. Itis rather asurprise to me to see pears put at the 
foot of the list both for pollen and honey, and another one 
‘o see the peach rated so low. Takes a good many years to 
get general rules of this kind settled, and I wonder a little 


if Mr. Lazenby’s years of observation have not been too 
few. If askt to name the honey-value of the trees off hand, 
Ishould have put the order peach, pear, cherry, apple. I 
see too little of plums to put them in. The nectar ina 
peach-blossom is often visible to the naked eye—or used to 


be years a ro. 


eye first table will be handy to keep for comparison 
‘ti the work of our own colonies when we incline to in- 


been empty from various causes—and some no doubt carry- 
ing water and the nameless juices used in brood-rearing— 
and for the period between 2:30 and 3:00 p.m. quite likely 
half of them were merely returning from play. 


His weight of strictly empty bees—5,750 to the pound— 
is lighter than we have mostly been estimating them (4,400 
to 4,700), and on the whole I should say the old weights are 
the more practical, as we seldom have anything to do with 
bees en masse when they areentirelyempty. Of course, it’s 
well to know what really empty bees do weigh. 


In table three I should judge the heaviest weights of 
much more value than the average. Pretty evident that 
the attempt to get honey-laden bees was a failure in several 
instances. Yet it is quite possible that young bees in their 
first efforts at nectar-gathering sometimes rush home with 
very small amounts. His two best beescarried 54% percent 
of their own weight—wonderful enough to stop and think 
over—but my own observations in the same line make me 
think that, if he will keep repeating the trial till he hits 
the most favorable kind of a day and yield, he will record 
considerably heavier loads, running up to 70 percent or 
more. 

Guess I shall scold about table four. Weighing the 
whole man to find out how many silver dollars he has in 
his pocket is rather crude. There is no serious difficulty in 
removing and ‘weighing the pollen-pellets themselves, 
and then we know something about it. I think he is partly 
right and partly wrong about bees not bringing honey and 
pollen both at the same trip. When they go expressly for 
pollen probably he’s right; but when they go for honey 
and incidentally get their jackets dusted with pollen, why 
should they comb it off and throw it away, when they might 
just about as cheaply pack it in little ‘‘ pony ’”’ pellets and 
bring it along ? (We apparently see them doing this some- 
times.) 

The most novel idea of the paper is that a pollen-gath- 
erer visits three times as many flowers in the same time as 
a bee after honey. Guess that’s right. The pollen is 
simply dabbled in—which consumes much less time than 
the pumping up of the nectar. 


ONE OF OLD GRIMES’ BEST HELPERS. 


And so Old Grimes thinks that that machine on which 
a fellow sits down to walk is the last, if not the best, of the 
bee-keeper’s helpers. I suppose it never thinks that it 
‘“‘owns the apiary and takes a fatherly interest in the 
owner.”’ Page 339. 


DOUBLING SWARMS IN HIVING. 


Mr. Davenport, in his article on hiving swarms two 
and two, gave us a good Hamlet, but rather left Hamlet out 
of it. He ‘‘ did ought ’’ to have told us some way to head 
off the great difficulty of that oft desirable manipulation— 
the disposition of mixt bees to ball their queens. Page 340. 


SWARM-HIVING APPARATUS. 


Wonder if Mr. Snell thought of the Taylor swarm- 
catcher when he said all but the two he named had gone 
out of use—may be it’s correct, however. Of living bee- 
keepers I think comparatively few have taken down more 
swarms than I, and my personal feeling is that any catcher 
that purports to take down a swarm without getting up 
where they are is a nuisance—not a little nuisance, buta 
pretty big one—albeit success can be had with them some- 
times. Especially may failure be lookt for witha swarm 
that has a virgin queen. These—at least some of them— 
are greatly inclined to take wing repeatedly. Page 341. 


EARLY SPRING HONEY. 


It is worth while to note that the apiary at Notre Dame 
has again got spring honey enough to extract from several 
hives notwithstanding the unfavorably spring. One super 
weighed (in the gross, presumably) 32 pounds, May 16th. 
Queer. Maybe our professionals haven’t found it all out 
yet. Page 348. 

BLEACHING COMB HONEY. 


Queer I didn’t think of the obvious way to avoid get- 
ting sections melted by the sun in trying to bleach them— 
cotton cloth instead of glass. <A. E. White, page 3066, 
seems to have the thing into practical, commercial shape 
already. Expose to sulphur fumes frs¢ ; then it only takes 
a few hours with most sections. And he finds that nearly 
all will bleach if exposed day after day. A cotton room 





“pect them. Itis plain from the figures that he counted 


built right ovef one of the honey-house doors makes the 
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thing handy. A beat of the drums anda flourish of trum- 
pets for Comrade White. 


SUCCESS WITH BEES IN THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


It is pleasant to see the success of G. T. Montgomery 
in the far northwest, where everybody says bees can not be 
kept. And his neighbor wintered a colony on the summer 
stand! ‘‘Everybody’’ isa good school-teacher, but he oft 
gets left, just like we’uns the nobodies. Half of the matter, 
I surmise, is that the nectar and pollen of the far north is 
still uninfected with evil germs, just as it used to be here 
and everywhere. Page 364. 


LATE SECOND SWARMING. 


W. T. Stevenson’s case of a swarm at 22d day from 
prime might happen in two or three different ways. Bees 
might keep queens prisoners in their cells all that time. 
This, if proven up, would be an interesting addition to our 
bee-knowledge. Same remark if alot of virgins loose in 
the hive for several days neither fought nor got themselves 
balled. I once found a case in which a lot of surplus 
queens were secreted under cushions, etc., about the hive, 
having evidently been driven out ‘‘higglety-pigglety”’ by 
the workers that didn’t want to be bothered with them. A 
case like this might result in a 22d day swarm. The citizens 
of the hive (being all women-folks) might change their 
minds, allow one of the poor outcasts to come in again, and 
then swarm when the regnant queen began to “ say things.” 
Page 363. 

BEE-KEEPING IN A FOREIGN LAND. 


** Just so as it ought to be’’ when we hear of bee-keep- 
ing in a foreign land from the pen of one of the consuls of 
the United States. See the interesting account of bee- 
affairs in the Holy Land by Consul Merrill. Page 356. 


GLAST CARTONS FOR HONEY. 


So the carton of the future must be partly glass and 
partly paper, eh? Shouldn’t wonder. But I want to put in 


my parting scowl and kick for the ‘‘uplifting ’’ of those 
brethren who desire such a thing as to sell glass for honey 
Page 353. 


by weight, at more than its cost. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. CO. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.| 








Split Bottom-Bar for Brood-Frame. 


Would ft be advisable to split the bottom-bar of the 
brood-frame so that foundation might be fastened at the 
base? I have experienced much trouble in getting the bees 
to fasten the comb to the bottom-bar. MAss. 


ANSWER.—I have many frames in use that have a split 
bottom-bar, and I like them very much. The only trouble 
is thatif no precaution is taken the comb will be bulged. 
I prevent bulging by using splints put in perpendicularly. 


——__——__— eo 


Foul Brood and the Queen—Introducing Queens— 
White and Fall Honey-Flow. 


1. If Ishould purchase a queen by mistake taken from 
a colony that has foul brood, would the queen transmit the 
disease to my apiary ? 

.. 2. I received a $2.00 queen from a queen-breeder June 7, 
and placed the caged queen in colony No. 40, having previ- 
ously destroyed carefully every queen-cell. On the 9thI re- 
least the queen and on the 11th I opened the hive and found 
a virgin queen with the drone appendage still adhering, 
and my $2.00 queen lying outside dead. Nos. 39 and 40 
hives were just alike, and close together, and No. 39 had a 
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Now Could 
at the drone 
aying queen ? 
n to enter the 


virgin queen that became missing at the time. 
the virgin queen in No. 39 have come out and m: 
and gone back into No. 40 and killed the 1 
Would the bees allow a strange virgin quee 
wrong hive unmolested ? 

3. If on account of a poor honey-flow the bees ents 
partly fill the supers, is it best to leave them on the hive 
till the fall flow, or take the sections off and put them back 
at the beginning of the fall flow ? Onto, 


ANSWERS.—1. At least some of the authorities < 
disease is not communicated by the queen, but I shoy 
fer a queen from a healthy colony. 

2. The thing probably happened just as you hint, The 
$2.00 queen had been in the hive only a day or two, harijy 
recovered from her journey in the mails, and the bees too} 
up with the stranger. Whether the young queen or the 
workers killed the queen isa question. Bees are freaky 
things, and the same thing might not happen with yoy 
again in a lifetime. , 

3. Ifthere is the same difference in price as generally 
prevails between the early and fall honey, (two cents or 
more a pound), better take off all finisht sections at the 
close of the white flow. 


ay the 
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An Insect That Works on Red Clover. 





I enclose an insect. What isit? I have seen them wor, 
on red clover for a number of years. I do not know where 
they come from, and nobody else has them in this neigh. 
borhood. 


ANSWER.—I am not an entomologist, and am ac. 
quainted with very few of the many kinds of bees, an ac. 
quaintance with them lying outside of bee-keeping proper, 
The specimen sent looks to me more like some kind of fly, 
Prof. A. J. Cook, of Claremont, Calif., is an entomologist, 
to whom should be sent all kinds of ‘‘ bugs”’ to be named, 
not forgetting to put in stamps for reply. 


Iowa, 
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Questions on Swarming. 





1. June 7a prime swarm iSsued, and I put it on the old 
stand, and set the old colony beside the new one. June 14] 
removed the old colony to a new stand; on the 17th it cast 
another swarm, but went back into the hive. What was the 
cause ? 

On the 17th another colony cast a prime swarm. I put 
the new swarm on the old stand and the old one beside it. 
On the 18th the old colony cast another small swarm, and it 
also went back. I have had bees for 10 years, and never 
had them act this way before. MINNESOTA. 












ANSWER.—1. It is possible that the prime swarm had 
been delayed by the weather, so that on the 17th the young 
queen was able to take her wedding-flight, at which time a 
swarm sometimes come out and returns. It is also possible 
that the swarm on the 17th wasa regular second-swarm, 
and it returned for some reason that I don’t know. 

2. It may be that the old queen was killed or lost some 
time before the 17th, so that alot of young queens were 
reared and one of them came out with the swarm on the 
17th, and another the next day. 


Extracting Honey—Cross Bees, Etc. 





1, I am a new hand with frame hives and so I want 
some advice. I use the 10-frame hive. Will it do to extract 
all above the honey-board, just leaving the 10-frames ‘ 

2. Will it do to extract a frame, say about f 
sealed ? 

3. Why is some extracted honey thin on top in a com) 
or barrel ? 

4. Will sweet clover grow in red clay land ’ 

5. I have some very cross bees. What is the | 
to manage them ? 

6. Our honey is from poplar, sourwood, etc.; m0 clov' 
or grain, but a lot of woodland near here. How many © od 
nies will do well in one place ? If I build up another apiary 
how far must I have it from the first ? - 

7. If I use 10 frames for the brood chamber, how man) 
frames should there be in the extracting-super ¢ ALA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, all above the honey-board ; vould t > 
extracted, and some extract part that is in yo 
chamber, but generally it is best to let the brood-nest diol 
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. jl] be easier to extract before any sealing is done, 
ney will be thin and unsatisfactory. You get a 


red : rs of honey by extracting when % sealed, but it will 
va? jetter if you wait till all is sealed. 

~ When you extract honey that is partly sealed, the un- 
sealed part is thinner and lighter than the rest, and so rises 
to the (0D st is hard to find any soil on which it will not 
om The very best way to do with very cross bees is to 
change the stock by killing the queen and giving them a 
queen that will produce gentler bees. In amonth or two 
the old bees will be all gone, but the change in disposition 


comes before that, and it almost seems as if the presence of 
the new queen has some effect upon the tempers of the old 
bees. You will get along best with the cross bees by being 
very gentle in your movements with them, making no quick 
motions, and using only enough smoke to subdue them, but 


repeating the dose whenever they show fight. Be careful 
to leave no bits of honey lying around, for a little start at 
robbing may make very cross bees of those that under ordi- 
nary circumstances are gentle. 


6, No one can say for certain, but perhaps 75 to 100 col- 
onies may do in one place. Something like 3 or 4 miles is a 
good distance between apiaries. 

7. Some use 9, but more 10. 

— ———_—~= 0 - 


Marking Bees to Distinguish Them. 


How can bees be‘markt so as to distinguish them from 
others of the same colony ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—A camel’s-hair pencil dipt in some bright 
color may be lightly toucht on the upper part of the thorax. 


es 
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Forming Increase to Prevent Swarming. 





I would like to know what is the best way to form in- 
crease to prevent swarming in an out-yard. WIs. 


ANSWER.—That’s a hard question. One way is to take 
the queen with a frame of brood, a frame of honey, and the 
adhering bees, put herin a hive in a new place for 8 or 10 
days, then put the hive that contains the queen on the old 
stand and the old hive in the new place—in other words, let 
the two hives swap places, brushing the bees off about half 
the brood-combs into the hive that contains the queen. An- 
other, and perhaps a better way would be this: Take all 
the brood from the old hive and fill up the hive with foun- 
dation. Shake off about half the bees from the frames of 
brood, or brush off clean half the frames, leaving all the 
bees on the other half, put this brood with its remaining 
bees in a hive on a new stand, and in about two days give it 
a laying queen, 


>. 


Pollen in Surplus Honey. 





We are annoyed very much this year with pollen in our 
surplus honey—both sections and frames. Can we do any 
thing to prevent it ? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWER.—It is possible something might be done if all 


the conditions were known ; but it is hard to guess at the 
conditions, and equally hard for you to mention conditions 
that might make a difference. You say pollen troubles in 
sections ‘‘this year.’’ It is somewhat doubtful that the 
year or the season has much todo with it. More likely 


there is something a little different about your manage- 
ment. Possibly the brood-chamber is crowded. Some have 
complained of pollen in sections when brood-frames were 


very shallow. Thick top-bars, slat honey-boards, queen- | 
excluders, anything that makes greater distance between 
brood and sections may help to keep pollen out. After all, 


- is just possible that some peculiarity of the season may 


lave more to do with it than I have suspected. 


eee didn a 
Colony Perhaps Overheated in Transit. 


+ fave been perplext about the way one of my colonies 
bd acting the last three or four nights. Each morn- 
's . tnd hundreds of young bees on the alighting-board 


e pulled or driven out of the hive, some of them al- 
most able to 


fly, others having the appearance of having 
en off, or not yet developt. These young bees are 





are driven off or carried away when they try to enter. This 
colony I had shipt to me about 10 days ago, and the hive 
seemed too full of bees for the warm weather. None could 
fly for about 24 hours after arrival, being nearly suffocated. 
Now they work well and are gathering honey. I have made 
inquiries from old bee-keepers to explain what is wrong, 
and what is the remedy, but got no satisfaction. ONT. 


ANSWER.—It is quite possible that the overheating on 
the journey injured these young bees in the way described, 
and that as soon as the“injured ones are disposed of the 
colony will be all right. 


————— « @_____ 


Absconding Swarm—Bees Defending Their Hive. 


1. After we had taken in a swarm of bees, we let the 
hive stand where it was. We watcht the hive during 
the day, and were to remove it lateron. When “later on ”’ 
came there were only a few bees left. We saw bees flying 
out but none entering. What was the cause ? 

2. I have had a number of colonies that fight in front 
of the entrance. Are they protecting from robber-bees, as 
they look well ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—1. The bees may have absconded, or they 
may have returned to their own hive. If the hive stood out 
in the sun, or if it was too close, that favored absconding. 
Keep a hive open, even to leave the cover partly off the first 
day after hiving. It is well to puta hive where it is to 
stand just as soon as the bees are all settled. Scouts may 
be out looking for a place, and there is a possibility that 
such scouts may come and take the swarm to the place they 
have found, if the swarm is still standing where they left it. 

2. Yes, when there is fighting in front of a hive, it is 
likely the bees of the hive are defending their hive against 


intruders. 
—_—_—_—_—_2-o = ____—__ 


Queer Idea of Drones—Uniting a Swarm with a Colony. 


1. I received this story from a person who had it from 
an experienced (?) apiarist ; it is only because he askt me as 
| a favor to write you, that I trouble you with such an absurd 
statement : 

The (experienced) apiarist says that the ‘“ king-bees’’ 
(drones) have a sharp, horny thing in place of a sting, and 
when it is time to swarm they keep picking at the queen 
until she leaves the hive, and the bees follow her. Whatdo 
you think of it ? 

2. I have acolony of beesI do not think will swarm, 
which I will call A. I bought a swarm from a neighbor 
which Icall B. Now, if A should swarm, what is the best 
way of uniting with B? 

As Iam shortsighted I would not be able to find queens 
of Aor B. Would it do any harm to simply let them fight 
it out? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Wherever you find drones with that sharp 
horny prod, they are very vindictive, and resent anything 
said about them, and if they once learn the name of the 
‘* experienced apiarist’’ that has told about them, they will 
be sure to prod him todeath! As you have supprest his 
name, his life may be spared. 

2. If A swarms within a few days of B, the swarm may 
be allowed to enter with B. If some days elapse before A 
swarms, shake all the bees of B from the combs onto the 
ground in front of the hive, dump the swarm on the ground 
with them; and after they have run together into the hive, 
put the brood back. The bees will settle the matter of 
queens. But you ought to have a pair of glasses that would 
allow you to recognize a queen easily. 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. ‘The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to bea very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 

—_—___.4-- 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
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Notre—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








The National Convention Next Month—don’t forget 
it. The dates are Aug. 28, 29 and 30. Every bee-keeper 
who can arrange to be present should be on hand early and 
stay until the end. It promises to be the greatest conven- 
tion of bee-keepers held since the World’s Fair, in 1893. 
The officers are planning an interesting program. 





Ripening Honey Off the Hives.—S. P. Culley, in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, quotes G. M. Doolittle as saying 
that honey can be ripened in open jars in awarm room, and 
now saying basswood should be ripened on the hive to get 
its best flavor. Mr. Culley thinks this is true of sumac, 
and notably true of Spanish-needle honey. But he thinks 
white clover honey may be just as good ripened artificially ; 
so it is important to know what kinds of honey need to be 
left on the hive to ripen. 





New Bee-Papers.—The editor of the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper thinks it selfishness to speak discouragingly of 
starting new bee-papers. Couldn’t our contemporary exer- 
cise a little more charity and admit that one might discour- 
age an uncertain venture with other than selfish motives? 
Knowing that nine out of ten of the new bee-papers have 
ended only in failure, and that the longer.a failing journal 
continues the struggle the greater the financial loss, is there 
anything kind in encouraging a new venture when you are 
morally certain that it will end only in failure, and that 








er — 
every month the struggle is continued means dollars of loss 
to the struggler? 

As it is not our money that is sunk in new papers. per. 
haps we should keep quiet and let the starters leary by ex. 
perience. And yet, it seems tous that it would be just g 
trifle hard-hearted in us not to offer a warning word; 


41 
tO the 
the 


man of small capital, and less experience, who is thinking 
of starting on a venture that is prictically certain to end i 
loss and failure. When a child, unless told, doesn’t know 
that fire will burn its fingers, isn’t it a kindness to wary it? 
We think so, no matter what others may say to the contrary, 








Hot Water for the Uncapping-Knife is part of p.¢ 
Aikin’s outfit for extracting honey. A pan 4by8 inches, 
and 3 inches deep, contains water heated by a small oj 
stove. G. M. Doolittle thinks with a sharp Bingham knjf, 
no heat is needed. This is the gist of two items mention, 
in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. 





Bee-Eggs by [lail.—J. F. Mundy reports that he rp. 
ceived from Editor Pender (Australasian Bee-Keeper) py 
mail a small frame of eggs, and altho they remained in the 
post-office two days before he got them, they hatcht out aij 
right, and he reared some good queens from them. The 
editor says the eggs should be sent the day they are laid, 








A Storage-Tank for Extracted Honey is strongly 
urged by R. C. Aikin in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. He 
has one of five tons capacity of galvanized steel that cost 
him about $40. It saves his keeping on hand cans to the 
amount of about $100. Aside fromthe matter of expense, 
the tank is desirable to allow the honey to stand long 
enough for all impurities, such as bits of wax, to settle and 
be removed. - 































‘¢ A Perfect System for Managing Out-Apiaries in the 
production of extracted honey ”’ is the somewhat pretentious 
title of an article by N. E. France in the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, the editor no doubt being responsible for the heat- 
ing. After reading thearticle one is inclined to feel that 
the heading is not so very far out of the way, at least in % 
far as concerns the planning of work for the numberof 
workers to the extent of six that go daily tothe different 
out-apiaries, the whole seeming to be something like a 
daily picnic into the country. Editor Hutchinson was not 
idle with his camera when last visiting the Frances, so four 
half-tones illustrate the article. 





The Honey-Bee the Horticulturist’s Friend.—Prof. 
S. J. Hunter, entomologist of the Kansas State University, 
contributes a paper for the annual report of the Colorado 
Board of Horticulture for 1899, which is just received at this 
office. Prof. Hunter’s subject is, ‘Some Entomological 
Problems in Horticulture.”” After enumerating many of the 
more injurious insects met by the horticulturist, he pays 
this worthy tribute to the honey-bee and its value to the 
fruit-grower : 


Let us note a friend, the honey-bee, which visits or 
chard, vineyard, strawberries, blackberries and ra spberries, 
and briugs about great results. It was formerly supposed 
that plants fertilized themselves, but it has been more ad 
cently shown that many plants are so constructed as to pre 
vent self-fertilization. Nature has so constructed the plat! 
itself that it is impossible in some cases for the pollen of its 
own anthers to fall upon the stigma of its own ovary, but 
the stigma is fertile to pollen brought from other flowers 0! 
the same species. It is the intention of nature that inse 
shall carry the poilen. 

During my field-work this season I had oc 
spend a short time in the vicinity of Rocky Ford, \ 
tor Swink, who is not only known to you, but to 
outside of your State. He has been closely idev 
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he melon-growing interestof the Arkansas valley in this 
hoa Senator Swink noticed that the first blossoms on 
the melon-vines did not set, did not bear fruit, but that with 
the second or third blossoms there came a little wild bee to 
the blossom, and with its coming came melons also. Now, 
Senator Swink reasoned to himself,if that little bee can 
pring fruit to the second blossom, why not secure returns 
from the first blossoms ? He distributed hives of bees 
among his melon-patches, and these bees have not only 
been fertilizers of melon-blossoms, doubling the average 
yield, but likewise they have furnisht annually much excel- 
jent honey, artistically and skillfully stored, as many of us 
know who have visited the Colorado horticultural apart- 
nts. 
= sure that there are sufficient bees in the neighbor- 
hood, or at least within two or three miles, to visit properly 
the blossoms. When possible, endeavor to favor the bees 
by selecting a sheltered situation for the orchard, or by 


planting windbreaks. 

Abouta third of the pamphlet report from which the 
foregoing is taken, is devoted to a very full report of the 
last annual meeting of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 


Association. 





Nuova Guida Pratica Per L’ Apicoltore Novizio is the 
name of a book received at this office, said book being writ- 
ten by Carlo Perrucci. Lack of a knowledge of the Italian 
language causes a lack of a suitable notice suchas the 
book no doubt deserves. Names of prominent apicultural 
writers in other countries than Italy, not omitting some 


from this country, shows that asa text-book in apiculture 


itis not intensely local. Figures being the same in Italian 
as in English, it is interesting to note that the book is up- 
to-date in giving 15 days instead of a longer time for the 
development of a queen. 





Keeping Bees in India.—Mr. Sladen says in the British 
Bee Journal that altho Italians have been introduced into 
India, the climate does not seem adapted to them, and they 
have disappeared. He says: 


The only bee at present admitting of cultivation is 
Apis mellifica, variety Indica, various races of which occur 
in the hills and plains, and in Ceylon. It may be known 
roughly from honey-bees unsuited to cultivation by its 
medium size. The large bee, A. dorsafa (about % inch 
long), and the small bee, 4. florea (about 5/16 inch long), 
both of which build their combs out in the open from boughs 
of trees and shrubs, or from overhanging ledges of rocks, 
should be avoided except for experiment. 





‘‘Say What You Mean.’’—Mention was made on page 
408 of instruction being given by an experienced writer to 
put a queen on top of a hive to introduce her, in which case 
it seemed that further particulars ought to have been given. 
The writer in question sends privately the following desired 
particulars, for which he will please accept thanks: 


EDITOR YORK :—With regard to that queen, I will say 
for your edification that she should have a bandana parasol 
held over her by a little girl drest in blue ; and should have 
at least three pages, or four, who have been properly fed on 
Sweets to fan her—keep her cool. When she issues from the 
cage she should have one or two of McKinley’s Philippine 
Warriors on hand to defend her in case some marauding 
Boer should conclude to do away with her majesty. 


Pst are a great many other things that might be said 
: ‘regard to her, but you being a man conversant with 

fe-lore and various other things connected with the sale of 
“uppiies, will fully understand that a busy man has not 


time to tell all of these things in one letter. 


* W ‘shing you success in your attempt to introduce this 
queen to a “‘ hive,” I am, Very truly yours, 





Te fullw o . . . 
We fully endorse the instructions except as to one item 


the ** bh; 7 
. ms andana parasol.’’? Of course, a ‘‘ bandana parasol ”’ 
1s a l ight hn . . 
mgut, but the easy inference is that no other parasol 
wou swe . a P 
d answer, m this opinion we must dissent. In all 





the cases in which we have tried parasols of different 
material, there seemed to be no adwantage whatever in 
those of bandana. Of course, localities may differ, but we 
strongly suspect that the advantage of the bandana mate- 
rial is all in the imagination of our good friend. 
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Ze k yibudlectt 


Mr. A. I. Root, of The A. I. Root Company, called on 
us lately when in Chicago. He also went to see Dr. C. C. 
Miller. 
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Mr. J. O. GRIMSLEY, of Overton Co., Tenn., Secretary 
of the National Queen-Breeders’ Union, wrote us June 16th 
that they were having the ‘‘ best honey season for several 
years. Bee-keepers are much encouraged.’’ 


se eee 


Mr. Harry Howe, of Cuba, wrote us recently that bees 
are starving where he is, and that there would be no honey 
until September. What with foul brood and starvation it 
would seem that bee-keeping is not all ‘‘a bed of posies ’’ in 
Cuba. 


se nene 


Mr. B. S. Taylor, of Riverside Co., Calif., dropt in to 
see us a week or twoago. He had been visiting relatives 
in Michigan. He keeps about 200 colonies of bees, but the 
honey prospects are not very flattering in his locality this 
year. Mr. Taylor went to California about 10 years ago for 
the good of his health, the doctors saying he could not live 
long. He has regained his health, andis doing nicely in 
his new home. California may not always have wonderful 
floods of honey, but it certainly has been able to do wonders 
for many in the way of restoring impaired health. 


“nent 


Pror. A. J. Cook, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., writing 
us June 25th, said this concerning the honey crop and pros- 
pects in California : 


‘‘ Altho this isa very dry season in California, yet we 
are getting a very good supply of honey. There will bea 
good deal more than the bees require for their own needs. 
It seems to depend much on the time the rains come whether 
a small rainfall brings a honey crop or not. The present 
season was very early, and the flowers have continued to 
bloom for a long time. 

“‘It will not be long before there will be large alfalfa 
fields in many parts of Southern California. This royal 
crop will be grown by irrigation, the water being pumpt. 
This will make a honey crop independent of the winter 
rainfall, asis now true in parts of the San Joaquin valley. 
This is one of the gains from the recent dry years. People 
have learned of the great and invaluable reservoir beneath 
the ground.”’ 


nent 


Mr. C. P. Dapant, of Chas. Dadant & Son, leaves for 
the Paris Exposition July 12th, the very date of this issue of 
the American Bee Journal. One of his daughters will ac- 
company him. Mr. Dadant bears with him a duly author- 
ized certificate showing his appointment as a delegate to 
represent our National Bee-Keepers’ Association at the 
congress of bee-keepers to be be held in Paris, Sept. 10th, 
11th and 12th, or at any other meeting of bee-keepers which 
he may be able to attend while he is abroad. Certainly no 
other American bee-keeper could quite so well represent the 
bee-culture of United States in Paris as can Mr. C. P. Da- 
dant. Being a native of France, and thoroly familiar with 
everything connected with bee-keeping the past 30 years or 
more, both in Europe and America, he is eminently quali- 
fied to represent the apiarists of his adopted country. And 
as he pays his own expenses, the National Association can 
only be the gainer all around. 

All will unite with us in wishing Mr. Dadant balmy 
winds and a waveless sea—a pleasant voyage, and safe 
return. 
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H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Breeder, 


Is as usual again on hand with his 
improved strain of 


**GOLDEN* 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Our largest orders come from old customers, 
which proves that our stock gives satisfaction. 
We have 12 years’ experience in rearing queens, 
and if there is any one thing we pride ourselves 
in, it is in sending all queens promptly BY 
RETURN MAIL. We guarantee safe delivery. 





‘Price of Queens after July 1. 1 6 12 
Warranted. 7 lg .50'$ 2.75$ 5.00 
Selected w arranted . acces -75| 4.00, 7.00 
Tested . Z ccvecteccsccul an ane oe 
Selected tested . -| 1.50) 8.00 
Extra selected tested, the best 

that money can buy o<35 See 





Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkerstown, Erie County, Ohio. 
(Money Order Office, Bellevue, O.) 
23A14t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


a= iF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Case. And to introduce it thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 
the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DUA 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


3 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@& 
PoupER’s HoONeEy-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CHEA LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


sex, SOUTHERN 
** ILLINOIS ** 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


d0il Richest #8 tte WOFIC. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E, P, SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Bees Booming. 


Bees are booming. I have but four 
colonies in condition to store surplus, 
but they are working on the third 
super. U. L. PEARSON. 

Ford Co., Ill., July 3. 





White and Yellow Sweet Clover. 


I saw a few stems of white sweet 
clover in bloom here June 22d. The 
yellow variety had then been in bloom 
just 3 weeks. My plat of the yellow is 
now in full bloom, and some of the 
seed is in the dough state. I have 
plants of the white sweet clover 4% 
inches high from seed planted by me 
justa monthago. It is no trouble to 
make the seed grow all right if planted 
right. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

Kane Co., Ill., June 26. 





A Notable Bee-Keeper. 


Years ago I reared Italian queens. 
About the year 1862 I paid Mr. Par- 
sons, of Long Island, $50 for an Italian 
queen. I was living in California, and 
imported, in 1860, 66 colonies of bees 
from New York, by water, and sold to 
a Mr. Hay, 175 colonies for the same 
purpose. Of the 66 colonies, 60 arrived 
safely. 

I knew Mr. Quinby quite well. I had 
in New York about 500 colonies of 
bees. 

I commenced using the Langstroth 
hive in about 1857 or 1858, and I am 
using it still. I like it better than any 
other that I have ever tried. I take 4 
bee-papers. P. V. VEEDER. 

Yolo, Co., Calif., June 25. 


Introducing Queens—Cockroaches. 


About May 15th I transferred an old 
colony from an old-fashioned hive to a 
new 9-frame hive. I could see no 
young brood and no sign of a queen or 
queen-cells; nothing but a little brood 
from laying workers. 

I decided that there was no queen so 
I ordered one, which came all right. I 
examined the colony before introduc- 
ing the queen and I found the bees all 
working, and lots of young brood on 
several frames doing well. 

I had one more old colony which I 
transferred into two new hives, and 
put the new queen in onecolony and 
the old queen in the other. They all 
went in with the new queen. Now 
comes the queer part of it: 

Twelve days after they left the hive 
and brood a swarm issued and I put 
them in the same hive; three days 
after I took the sticks off the old brood 
was hatching out. Where was the 
queen in the first hive when I divided ? 
Will brood live 12 days without any 
bees to keep it warm ? 

I saw an article on page 385 of this 
journal about enameled cloth. I bought 
two colonies that had enameled cloth 
for covering, and the underside of the 
cloth was just alive with cockroaches. 
I took the cloth off, did not put on any 
honey-board, and let them freeze out. 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 


| Belgian Hares 


IMPORTED 


Pedigreed Stock | 
3 
Does bred to imported Bucks, 25 


Uh) 


andup. Young from imported, 9% y 
and up. 


) 


J. RAMSPERGER, 
758 Bryn Mawr Ave., CHICAGO IL, 


Please mention Bee Journal! whey writing 











DITTEMER’S | viva 
FOUNDATION 


tt” 


This foundation is made by an abso} utely 
non-dipping process, thereby pr: ducing a per. 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retaj as 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for Cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and pri ces, 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best qual ity and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrate 
catalog. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis 


Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
# Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
oney. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co.,N.%, 

Please mention Bee Journal when ~riting, 


PRIME 
Bees 10P Sale: 
NO DIS 

y EASE, 
a" H. Lathrop, Browntown, Wis 


26A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, chea 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send! t 
catalog. Bei. BRANCH, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journa) when writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with 
back for the American Bee Jou: we ma { ft 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with Ue Les 
Journal for one year—both fo: yaw. Ks 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour 
nal as fast as they are received. | 
this “Emerson” no further ng is mec’ 
sary. 
























GEORGE W YORK & C0. a 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, liu 


e are taal 
GINS SENG Sood s pian Seed & Plats 





Valuable book about it, tellir 
dollars worth, what used for and w! Ne ry 
AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, RO° HILL, ew 


20E8t Mention the Ameri: Bee Journa 
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er ) give a view of the springs, is a 
and ce for getting the bees out of ex- 
ited . house-apiaries, piles of supers, 
, the bees to pass out thru it easily 
1s, _ yet it absolutely prevents their re- 
ntrance of the most persistent rob- 
it a trial it is difficult to realize its 
"By irist. 
= r saysof it: “I hasten to ex- 
1y admiration for an article I have 
tH), or solongatime. It is just the 
ll who have used it similarly 
tion DirecTions.—Tack the escapes as shown in 
the engraving over holes puncht thru the wire 
cloth at the upper corners of each window on 
-orkt which they are to be used, or over holes bored 
nade, wherever convenient, if the enclosureis without 
windows 
N P i, 25c; per dozen, $2.75, postpaid. 
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nal. The Porter Spring Hive-Escape for getting the 


eS ¢ the super automatically before re- 


the hive, which is similar to the es- 
ove, is one of the most popular 

1 ultural implements of the day, 
friends have been gained by substantial 
». At the Columbian Exposition it 

t and only award given an es- 
¢ e-keepers the world over use 
se escapes and give them their unqualified 
f Directions for use with each 








A Few Extracts from Testimonials: 
The _ are perfect in action.—British Bee 





I would n lo without them if they cost $5.00 
ce m. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence, 


“loth } Bee-men a certainly behind the times 
hey « ford to use them and do not.— 

, Ventura, Calif. 

highly recommend them. We 

nin all our apiaries hereafter. 

* Son, Hamilton, I11. 

n in use and don’t see how I 
ald p get along without them.—John 
neces ert, P x, Ariz. 

nost -proof bee-keeper will appre- 
bee-Escape with the first at- 
+" ‘mong the indispensables of 
Pe a I. Muth, in American Bee 





— 5 scape clears the super of 
rters fof makes the . pe fectly and easily that it 
Diet alt { honey a pleasure in- 

le he | lormer years,—G. M. Doo- 


per dozen, $2.25, postpaid, 
» or of 


ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
“eneral Agents for the U. S, 
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use Escape 





They wintered well, and this spring 
when I transferred them not a roach 
was to be found. 

I set each hive on a bench two feet 
high and two feet square, with a tight 
board fence on the north and west 
sides and cover. C. EB. MINKLER. 

Chemung Co., N. Y., July 1. 





Good Prospect for Basswood. 


My bees came thru the spring rather 
weak in numbers, as I lost about one 
colony in ten during the winter and 
spring. The past winter was the hard- 
est one on bees for 30 years, with me. 
It is raining, and the bees can’t do 
anything today, but the honey-flow has 
been good for 15 or 18 days from locust 
and poplar, tho there were not half 
enough bees to collect it all. Bees are 
in good condition now, and the pros- 
pect for the basswood bloom in this 
county was never better. I hope we 
will have good weather when it begins 
to bloom, which will be about the first 
of July. A. J. McBRIDE. 

Watauga Co., N. C., June 16. 





Bees Doing Well. 


Bees are doing a very good business 
at present, but we need rain very badly, 
as everything is drying up. I have 64 
colonies all in good condition, and 
have already taken off some nice sec- 
tion honey. I have lots more almost 
capt. JoHN J. Cox. 

Chippewa Co., Wis., June 29. 





A Busy Bee-Keeper. 


With 24 colonies of bees that have 
cast 22 swarms, all successfully hived, 
besides two from somewhere unknown ; 
putting up all my supplies myself, and 
running a jewelry store with a good 
line of repairing done by me, keeps me 
busy. Bees are doing well. 

E. L. DUNHAM. 

Weld Co., Colo., July 2. 





No Swarms and Little Honey. 


I have had no swarms and there is 
no immediate prospect of any. Bees 
are getting enough to live on from 
white clover. We generally get sur- 
plus honey here from goldenrod. 

O. C. MAstTin, M.D. 

Holt Co., Nebr., June 25, 





Dry Weather and No Honey. 


Bees are in fine condition, very few 
swarms, and white clover is abundant, 
but the dry weather has cut us out ofa 
good yield of honey. C. ZOLL. 

Marion Co., Ill., July 2. 


Finding the Queen. 


I read recently an article by Mr. Root 
telling how he finds queens. I find 
that the best way for me to find those 
black queens (the kind that will run all 
over the hive and hide in the corner or 
under the bottom-bars), is to put a su- 
per on top if the hive has none on, and 
smoke and drum them up into it; then 
place an empty super (with perforated 
zinc nailed to the bottom), on top of 
the hive, putting the super containing 
the bees on top of the one with the per- 
forated zinc bottom, and the work is 
done. I hardly ever miss a queen—al- 
ways find her on the zinc trying to 








California Queens. 


OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK, 
(THREE-BANDED.) 
No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES. 
Eight years’ experience in practical bee-keep- 
ing. Untested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
Discounts after July 1. Write for price-list. 
18A13t H. L. WEBMS, Hanford, Calif. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 









YES, WE HAVE 


a deal of competition in prices, but not in quality. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

UNTESTED ITAL- 


IAN, 50 cents each; 
tested,$1 each. Queens 
large, yellow and pro- 
lific. Circular free. 


2iAtf Address, E. W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 

We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLow variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
aud basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW cubsoriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 

We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 























Yellow Sweet Clover in Bloom. 


new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
soual friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Bee-Keeper's 
=(uld6< 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
—) 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and ali written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 


J. S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





get thru. Ican get the queen in this 
way quicker than I cantell by writing. 
I give them plenty of smoke, using ex- 
celsior for fuel asit gives plenty of 
smoke quickly, and I have no trouble 
in getting the queens. I usually smoke 
them up at night and take the queen 
away in the morning. 

We have had dry weather here since 
fruit-bloom, and it now looks as if we 
would get little honey this summer. It 
is not much work to care for the bees, 
as they get enough to feed themselves, 
and that isaboutall. I hope to see 
some more honey coming in later on. 

O. F. SNow. 

Barnstable Co., Mass., July 2. 





Severe Drouth—No Clover Honey. 


We have had a severe drouth here up 
to date, but had a nice rain this morn- 
ing, with the promise of more. We will 
get noclover honey in this part of the 
State, but hope for a little basswood. 
Bees just began to work on it yesterday 
—July 1st. 

Bees arein fine condition. Feed in 
the pastures is short and brown, and 
our cows are shrinking in their milk. 

B. T. DAVENPORT. 

Green Lake Co., Wis., July 2. 





‘* Apis Mellifica’’ for Bee-Stings. 


Several times I have noticed in bee 
books and papers discussions of reme- 
dies for bee-stings, and so far as I can 
see no one seems to have hit it yet. 
The homeopathic schools use a medi- 
cine called Apis mellifica, made from 
the poison of the bee, and used for 
swellings, inflammations,etc. I can 
stand the hurt all right, but I hate to 
be all swelled up, and if thisis taken 
before a sting begins to swell it never 
swells at all. I have used this for 
about a year, and it never fails me 
when I take it in time: 

One tablet of the 2d trituration isa 








One 
a 


.00 per month wil} Pay for ». 
cal treatment for 4, Tete 
of the American Hee Journ ar eater 
offer is good for 3 mouths ope 
from Mayl to Aue } NLY~ 


~L De 


makes this’ special offer to test the + | Peit 

small price for best medical! ser, cen — 

AT ONCE. Nee Reply 
DR. PEIRO, 


34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO 


Please mention Bee Journal when yrs, 


The Mississippi Valley Denon 


—-A ND— 


Journal of Agricultur, 


ST. LOUIS mo. 








A wide-awake, practical Wester 
wide-awake, practical Western far 
raisers, poultry people and fry 


M paper for 
mers, st 











Ps | 1it-grower 
learn the science of breeding, feeding ang 
agement. Special departments for horse 





tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy, No fate . 
can afford to do without it. “itn 
It stands for American farmers 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of 
as a business, and at the same time the ch 
pion of the Agricultural States and the prod = 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year 
a” Write for Sample Copy 


fidel Queens, $1 Eat 


Send postal for dozen rates and des . 
of bees. HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass, 
23Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journg 


Seasonable Offerings waite yas 


Now is the time to improve your strain 
bees. The Queens I offer are the finest 
land. I sold quite a number this season an 
are delighted with the quality and sow 
be, at 75 cents each, by return mail. 

60-pound Cans, two to Crate. 

I have 300 crates of two 60-pound cans each 
that were used once, and are near! 


and 


agr 




















new. I offer until this lot is exh: a 

per crate, or 10 crates at 45c each. 2W crates 
of two 60-pound cans each cost &5c. Speak 
quick. Root’s goods at Root’s prices, als 
Muth’s Jars. Send for Catalog. HONEY AND 


BEESWAX WANTED. C H.W. WEBER, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 





VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Afiections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 


ant evils. 
improves the appetite, 


LAXATIV! 





_ eee 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Jsn’t it worth trying free? It pr } 
Price 10c and 25c per box. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, !!'- 


cures. 


It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the ne 
induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. 
fel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
vigor which makes 
life worth 

living. 


ale 


It not only makes you 


FREE SAMPLE 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


NE 


' It contains 

no narcotics nor bromides nor other injuri 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 
If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 


Don’t delay sending. 
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utes. After that every 


jose. 


age - - for it or ten doses. When 

+ e ~s | ‘without a veil I some- 

Se eb ‘dose. and then my blood 

alk air d ra sting if it comes. 

is all readty * E. Ms wlll 
Montcalm Co., Mich. 


—[é/;s 
Yellow Sweet Clover Valuable. 


Yellow sweet clover was in bloom 
here June Ist, and probably several 
save earlier. The ordinary white va- 
riety did not bloom in that neighbor- 
hood until June 21st, tho a few blos- 
soms were seen about a mile away June 
13th. The bees workt well on it from 
the start. Basswood bloomed June 21st. 
Itis safe to say that yellow sweet 
clover is three weeks earlier than white 
<weet clover, or than basswood, which 
in my opinion should make it very 
valuable to the bee-keeper in a sweet 
clover country. J. A. GREEN. 
Lasalle Co., Ill., June 25. 





Honey a Short Crop. 


Honey here is going to be a short 
crop. There has been lots of white 
clover, but cool nights and rainy 
weather kept the bees from storing 
honey, and they have visited the white 
clover but very little. All colonies 
seem to be in good condition, but have 
stored no surplus. R. R. RYAN. 

Marion Co., Oreg., June 26. 





Plain Seetions and Fences. 

Please have a few responsible bee- 
keepers reply to this : 

Can more honey be produced with 
plain sections and fences than with 
the old style sections? If so, why? 

To the point—no hedging around. 

Walker Co., Ala. R. V. Goss. 


[We should be pleased to publish a 
few replies to the above from those 
who really have had sufficient experi- 
ence to be competent to say.—EpITor. | 





A Report and an Experience. 


Last year was such a poor season 
here that I did not think it worth while 
to report. Our bees wintered well, 
with scarcely any loss, and came out 
in the spring very strong. I now have 
24 colonies, two natural and four arti- 
ficial swarms. I am Italianizing as 
fastas I can. The bees are storing 
some honey in the supers. We hada 
dry spell that almost proved serious for 
the bees, but the abundance of rain 
Wwe are now having makes the apiary 
musical with the joyful hum of the 
bees. > Th ee 

Ihave had a little experience that 
bafiles my bee-ology. Some time ago 
[ made a colony queenless with no 
brood young enough to rear a queen 
from, so I gave them a good,ripe queen- 
cell, and a few days later lookt at the 
cell and thought it was torn down by 
the bees. Ithen graftedin a piece of 
brood-comb three inches square, and 


they at once commenced three queen- 
cells, proving that they certainly did 
tear down the cell. 

Then on the 12thday I lookt for re- 
athe J round one cell opened bya 
ment | a and to my astonish- 


na brood in three stages— 


_ to any desired bevel by insert- 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has beef for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives: 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest,and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WOODMAN.......s0+. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS.........-. Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- a E. T. Assortt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
AS A PREMIUM. 


sao 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 


NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons) as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
5 or more, 5 cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


QUEENS! 


Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. ‘Tested, $1.00. 
From honey-gathering stock. 
We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian Supplies. Catalog free. 


Apiaries—Gten Cove, Xt. J, J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N, Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for 82.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for Warpoutng scythe . 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. It can be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always —— for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Too! is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 


































ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in th? hands. 


For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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High 
Grade 


Italian QUEGNS 


One Untested Queen..... $ .60 
One Tested Queen ....... .30 
One Select Tested Queen 1.00 
One Breeder.............- 1.50 
One-Comb Nucleus....... 1.00 


2] Years Rearing Queens 
for the Trade, 
We Guarantee Safe Ar- 
rival. 
J. L. STRONG, 


14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Italian Queens. 
1 3 








6 
Untested Queens.......- + + «$0.90 $2.50 $4.50 
Select Untested Queens .. 1.25 3.25 6.00 
Tested Queens...... .----- +0555 1.25 3.50 7.00 
Select Tested Queens... . 2.000 5.00 9.00 


These Queens are reared from honey-gather- 
ers. Orders filled in rotation. Nothing sent 
out but beautiful Queens. 

27A5t D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, III. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A ZOOD WACON. 
Uniess a wagon has good wheels it is 


wene ELECTRIC SifALs 


THE 
are good wheelsand they make a wagon 
jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co.. Bor 16 Quiacy, llis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Second-Class Queens, 


What Becomes of Them ? 

As to color of progeny there are some tested 
queens that are second-class, that are equal to 
any for business. That is, 3-band bees predom- 
inate in the offspring of golden mothers, These 
are sold at 50 cents each. If 5-band bees pre- 
dominate, and do not exceed 80 percent, they 
are worth $1.00; above this and not to exceed 95 
percent, $1.25; all of a higher grade and not uni- 
formly markt, $1.50 each; while first-class 
breeders are placed at only $2.00. 

Untested, either 3 or 5-band, 75c each; or 3 for 











$2.00, Money order office, Warrenton, N. C. 
W.H. PRIDGEN, 
24Atf Creek, Warren Co., N.C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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eTHIS@ : 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions | 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JouRNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

\ By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
|| this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


4895 


WIDL/°. 


UZ, 


TIVE WOOD 'ED. 





PATLNTLO SLEPT. 2¢ 7/7, 





|| GEO.W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, II. 














| 
| 
| ADDRESS, | 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





eggs, larve, and sealed. The next day 
I also found the young queen that had 
just hatcht a day or twobefore. Now, 
the conclusion must bethis: That the 


first queen-cell I gave them must have 
hatcht, and the queen was laying, and 
permitted another queen to be reared. 
Of course, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ 
H. W. HECHLER. 
Keokuk Co., Iowa, June 28. 
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Smoking Bees Out of Sections.— 
The following is given by F. L. 
Thompson in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, along with which should be 
the caution that too much smoke affects 
the taste of the honey: 

**'To remove the bees from a section 
super, Mr. R. D. Willis uses a box 
without a top, on which the super just 
fits. A hole at one end admits the 
nozzle of the smoker. When the super 
is set on and smoke pumpt in, nearly 
all the bees find it impossible to re- 
main, and the few left eventually leave 
thru the window-escape of the honey- 
house.”’ 


Non-Swarming—The Most Hopeful 


. Field.—I believe the most hopeful field 


for commercial bee-keeping lies in the 
improvement of the stock, in the direc- 
tion of non-swarming. There are some 
strains of bees not so much addicted to 
swarming as others. Take such a 
strain and use every means available 
to prevent swarming, breeding always 
from colonies that are not inclined to 
swarm, and I believe you will, in time, 
havea non-swarming strain of bees. 
Bees have, in times past, been bred 
mostly from the worst swarmers; it is 
the easiest way to get good queens and 
increase for those who do not make a 
business of bee-keeping ; but I think 
the time is coming when those making 
a business of bee-keeping will reverse 
this practice, and breed from those 
that don’t swarm. Now, I wiil have to 
plead guilty to the charge of breeding 
from swarming colonies myself. I was, 
like all beginners, anxious for increase, 
and glad to have them swarm. I soon 
saw, however, that the colonies that 
did not swarm were a good deal the 
most profitable in honey; so I have 
reared a few queens from some that 
did not swarm, and they were away 
ahead of the average bees. The worst 
year for swarms that I have seen, 
about one-third of mine run for comb 
honey did not swarm. Other years I 
have had from none to 8 or 10 swarms 
from 30 to 50 colonies. But each sea- 
son the bees have-to be watcht, and 
this watching is what we want todo 
away with. . 

There are many plans of dividing 
and uniting in the fall, and thus keep- 
ing down increase after a fashion, but 
we want the whole force of one queen 
to stay together thru the honey-flow in 
order to get good crops of fancy comb 
honey. 

How to do this without any one on 
hand to watch for swarms is, in my 
judgment, the greatest problem now 
before the bee-keeping fraternity.—E. 
S. MILEs, in Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
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Revised by Dadant—1809 Edition ab! 
This is one of the standard books 
bee-culture, and ought to a 
library of every bee-keeper. It lai hese 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well 
known to all the readers of the Amer. 
can Bee Journal—Chas,. Dadant & Son 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex. 
plained, so that by following the jp. 
structions of this book one cannot {aj 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way + 

success with bees. 
The book we mail for $1.25, or clyp 
it with the American Bee 


Journal for 
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one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 


mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 
is one of the most charming summer 
resorts reacht via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway 


Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels and complete um 
munity from hay fever, make a sur 


Mich., very 


1 int of 
apoint v 
P 


mer outing at Marquette, 
attractive from the sta 
health, rest and comfort. 
Forfa copy of ‘‘ The Lak: 
Country,” containing a ¢ 
Marquette and the copper 
dress, with four (4) cents 1 
pay postage, Geo. H. Heat 
Passenger Agent, Chicag 
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ble sqvice to Advertisers 
‘. opieultural Adver- 


—— 


Admira 


from ~ 
LiSiilSe 
. vot learn too much 

orga ae ~, If youare too busy 
about a; branches to attend to your 
ben self, the more you 
adver pout advertising and its meth- 
ae ‘d ae =the better you will be 
Sea iiathl the ability of the adver- 
eh anil you employ, and the results 
ot his nant he Ad Writer. 
or his wh 

Profit from advertising depends not 

+, upon the number of inquiries 

so much 4} 4 Z 
received as upon the way im which they 
are handled. A hundred inquiries 
properly followed up are often of more 
ralue than a thousand replies which 
receive no more attention than the 


mere sending of a booklet, often a poor 


one at that. Advertising Experience. 





Possibly the best way to place the 


rood qualitic s of your stock before the 
public is to get up a neat pamphlet 
containing sufficient useful informa- 


tion about the stock you are breeding 
to make it desirable to intending pur- 
chasers. This booklet is advertised, 
and either offered free or a slight 
charge is placed upon it to cover pos- 
tage, which keeps away the simply 
curious. In such a book much more 
can be said and more cheaply than by 
writing letters. —E. J. W. DEITZ. 





You wouldn’t expect to plant a seed, 
never go near it again and expect it to 
bear fruit. Yet that’s the way a great 
many people do advertising—simply 
put in the first copy that comes to 
them, run it week after week without 
change, and expect it to accomplish 
more than all the salesmen. Adver- 
tising properly done will work wonders 
in a business-bringing way, but, like a 
growing plant, it requires careful at- 
tention.—The Wheel. 


ON NOS ea ee ed ed Le sO 


Rocky Mountain Bee=Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 





--FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘** This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
‘romtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
Where itis Said to furnish large quantities of 


w pounds of this Cleome seed, 
ail a 4-pound package as a pre- 
r sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 

n Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \% 
y mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
lls Michigan St. CHICAGO ILI. 


; by return 

mail. Un- 

tested, 75 

Tented a cts.; war- 
Talled, 31.00: te ted $1 >< 


Aw J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 
Please mention Bee J ournal when writing, 





ooand t 
pound 











Please mention Bee Journal 
When writing advertisers. 





BEE-BOOKS 


»ENT POSTPAID 3Y 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New. 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.cy, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
peedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth, Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a t:anslation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thir 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents, 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
Sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
meuts of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Clie- 
sShire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents, 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 

ield.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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BE F QUEENS 
Sm Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all i Supplies 
FREE Catalogue. 


cheap. Send 
E. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
ae MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuHicaco, July 7.— Some new white comb 
honey is selling at15c; not much offered and 
not much demand forit. Extracted is slow 
sale; best white, 7@7%c; best amber, 64%(@6\%c; 
dark amber, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, July 2.—This market is com- 
pletely bare of comb honey. The demand for 
extracted honey is good. Several good ship- 
ments of extracted honey from Mississippi and 
Arkansas have arrived and found a ready sale at 
64@7c. No white clover honey on the market; 
same would bring about 8c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

C. H. W. WeBeEr, 2146 Central Ave. 


KANSAS City, June 20.—Wequote: No.1 white 
comb, 14@15c; No. l amber, 13@14c; No. 2 white 
and amber, 13@13%c. Extracted, white, 744@8c; 
amber, 7c. No beeswax in the market. 

We havea shipment of new comb honey in 
transit from Florida. The supply of old comb 
honey is very light, mostly candied. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


Detroit, May 24.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c, 
Extracted, white, 7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Supply and demand for honey both limited. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New YorkK, May 21.—Our market is practi- 
cally bare of comb honey, and there isa good 
demand for white at from 13@15c per pound, ac- 
cording to quality and style of package. The 
market on extracted is rather quiet, and inact- 
ive. New crop is slow in coming in, and prices 
have not yet beenestablisht. Beeswax holds 
firm at 27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, June 6.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,6%@7c. 
light amber, 6@6%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
%@2ic. 

There is not much honey on market, either 
old or new. Small quantities of new comb and 
extracted are going to local trade at compara- 
tively stiff values. In some iustances, espe- 
cially for comb,an advance on best figures 
warranted as a quotation are being realized. To 
secure export orders, however, of anything like 
wholesale proportions, prices above noted would 
have to be materially shaded. 


WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. THos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 
WANTE COMB HONEY AND EX. 

TRACTED HONEY. Will 


buy your honey, no matter wHat quantity. Mail 
sample with vour price expected delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C. H. W. 
WEBER, 2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated, 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, lic, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St.. Chicago, I1L 








Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the.49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘“faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
aa” W.M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS=—— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 
The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cénts. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE ... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 





Wirect-Draft Partial 
BINGHAM 








1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested QOneens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 


lselect tested queen 1.50 

™ * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 

last year’s rearing .2.50 


~. 3 Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 
Circular free, giving particulars regarding 


each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





jar Dadant'’s 





Foundation, 3" 


i, 





Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, N, SAGaING t 


PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


We sel] 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 











at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., ill, 





If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 
The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FREE FOR A MONTH..., 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the bes 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States, 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are yofl interested? Write to-day, 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL, 





The Novelty Pocket=Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HONEYVILLE, 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


oO. 





[THis CuT IS THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knife. 
The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as describe 1 
It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the ‘* Novelty” i 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- re 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are So 10F 
your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identiler; and ia 
case of death, your relatives will a once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a present! Cote ee iad 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knite Bavims 


above. 


dress, would destroy the knife. 
tunate as to have one ofthe “ Noveltics,” 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


_ _ The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey am exact rep! ssentatl 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a P' 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will « 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. , 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, ll 


8@°Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 


The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the ceiluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


is lost, having name and address 


What more lasting memento could a motu 





the Ne 
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